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convention to decide on secession, as early as November 22. Others
would wait until concerted action with other states might be negotiated.
At first the prevailing opinion seemed to be that January 8 would be a
good day. A bill to this effect passed the senate, and in caucus the
Charleston representatives agreed to support it. Various influences then
began to converge on the legislature, urging greater haste. The idea of
secession seemed to be advancing more swiftly than anticipated. In
Georgia, Governor Brown, hitherto hesitant, surprised some by recom-
mending in his annual message to the legislature that the state call a
convention. A false rumor was current that her federal officials and
Senator Toombs were resigning to hurry the "keystone of the South"
to secession. Also, quite fortuitously, the Charleston-Savannah rail
connection had just been completed and a large delegation of celebrat-
ing Georgians was in Charleston. Its members were wined and dined
and urged Carolina on, with grand oratory. Telegrams were sent to
Columbia.
The house committee changed its plans to report the senate bill and
submitted an amendment for a December election. Now that Georgia
was cooperating, more speed could be risked, for Alabama and Missis-
sippi would surely follow. On a test vote November 11 the amendment
passed, 91-14, and by the 13th the bill was a law. An election was to be
held December 6 for members of a convention which was to meet on
the 17th of the same month to make the great decision. Further steps
were taken to arm the state.6
United States Senator Chesnut acted at once. He resigned and sent a
message to Hammond that he had done so. Hammond on the impulse
of the moment did likewise. These letters were received in Columbia
in the final hours of the special session and were not particularly appre-
ciated. Men from the border states, like Senator Mason of Virginia, had
written down asking the Senators and Congressmen not to resign, but
to come up to Washington until the state actually seceded. Ashmore,
Keitt, and Boyce, the three Congressmen then in Columbia, were
unanimous that the senatorial resignations were a mistake. Keitt re-
ported McQueen was of the same mind, and Bonham, when he arrived,
agreed. So the^ wrote to Miles to this effect. The upshot was that the
Representatives decided to go back to Washington. Ashmore, at least,
felt that Chesnut was playing for the governorship.7